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The Honey Almanac for 1893 
will be issued about Jan. 20th. 


- Sa 


Sugar-Honey production cannot 
be condemned any too strongly. Don’t 
‘*monkey ” with that ‘‘ gun.” It’s loaded. 


——— > 


The Voting Blank of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union, on page 4 of 
last week’s BEE JOURNAL, you should 
cut out, fill up all the blanks, and send 
it with $1.00 to Thomas G. Newman, 
as directed in the Blank. This must be 
done before Feb. 1st, if you want your 
vote counted, Better do it now, before 
you forget it. 





Mr. Eugene Secor and wife 
passed through Chicago last Friday on 
their way to their home in Forest City, 
Iowa, from the Washington convention. 
Mr. S. reports that it was one of the 
very best meetings ever held by the 
Association, particularly on account of 
the presence of Hon. Edwin Willetts, 
Professors C. V. Riley, and H. W. Wiley, 
and Mr. Frank Benton. 





Paddock Pure Food Bill.— 
Since Prof. Cook suggested that the 
editor of the BEE JouRNAL examine the 


- Pure Food Bill introduced into Congress 


by Senator A. S. Paddock, for the pur- 
pose of prohibiting the adulteration of 
food products, we have investigated the 
matter, and would report that the Bill 
as it now reads is generalin its inhibi- 
tions, as to all sophistications, adultera- 
tions and manipulations of every kind 
and nature calculated to debase any and 
every edible product, manufactured or 
otherwise, and the branding and selling 
of the same as the pure and genuioe 
article. 


The Paddock Bill is much stronger in 
its provisions, from the very fact that it 
mentions no particular food, but em- 
braces them all in its very general terms. 
This is a point greatly in its favor, as it 
can be applied to the adulteration or 
mixing of honey as well as to any other 
food product that may have been tam- 
pered with by the criminally inclined of 
this or any future perverse generation. 


It seems to us that if the passage of 
Senator Paddock’s Bill can be brought 
about, it will be to bee-keepers a great 
weapon to use against those who prac- 
tice the adulteration of honey without 
plainly indicating such adulteration or 
mixing when attempting to sell the 
same. 


This Bill is now on the calendar, in 
the House of Representatives, and it is 
believed that with proper pressure it 
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can be brought under consideration at 
anearly day. All can materially aid in 
securing the passage of the Bill by at 
once demanding their representatives in 
the lower House of Congress to insist 
upon the immediate consideration of the 
Bill. Notonly will it be well for all 
people interested in the passage of this 
Bill to communicate directly with their 
own representatives, but also to address 
letters and petitions to the Hon. Wm. 
H. Hatch, Chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House, who now 
has the Bill in charge. 


On page 42 of the BEE JouRNAL for 
July 7, 1892, isa sample letter sent us 
by Mr. J. H. Larrabee on this very sub- 
ject. As we then urged every bee- 
keeper to copy that letter and sign and 
mail it to their representatives, we would 
now again, more strongly if possible, 
entreat them to do so at once, sending 
the same not only to their representa- 
tives now at Washington, but also send 
a copy of it to the Hon. Wm. H. Hatch, 
mentioned in another paragraph of this 
editorial. 

For the benefit of our new readers, 
and lest some who read this may have 
mislaid the number of the BEE JoURNAL 
containing the sample letter to be copied 
and mailed, we reprint it as follows, 
making a few necessary alterations : 


Hon. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear Sir :—I understand that the Pad- 
dock Pure Food Bill is now on the cal- 
endar of the House of Representatives. 
May I urge upon you to supportit in 
the interests of, and in justice to, the 
producers of honest food ? Bee-keepers 
all over the land are very much inter- 
ested in its passage, and, regardless of 
party, urge its evident justice, and the 
great need of it. Please consider your 
own interests, and the interests of the 
people you represent, and, so far as you 
can, consistently and honorably, use 
your vote and influence in this good 
cause. Iam, 

Respectfully yours, 








We ask that each reader of the BEE 
JOURNAL just now copy the above letter, 
sign your name to it, and mail it to your 





representatives, and also to Hon. Wm. 
H. Hatch—all in Washington. This will 
necessitate making several copies of the 
letter, but you certainly can afford to 
spend that much time in a cause which, 
if triumphant, will result in such abun- 
dant good to yourself and everybody 
else. Please don’t put this matter off, 
for now is the time to act—‘‘ now is the 
day of salvation” for the producers of 
honest honey, or any other pure food 
product. 





The North American Conven- 
tion met in Washington, D. C., on Dec. 
27th, 28th and 29th. Bro. Hutchinson, 
who was the Secretary, and who took 
the report of the proceedings for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, writes us that 
the meeting ‘‘ was not largely attended, 
but those present were mostly leaders, 
and a very profitable time was passed.” 
The next meeting is to be held in Chi- 
cago. The following are the new officers 
elected for 1893: 

President—Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, 
Ills. 

Vice-President—J. E. Crane, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

Secretary—Frank Benton, 
ton, D. C. 

Treasurer—George W. York, Chicago 
Ills. 

The report of the convention will ap- 
pear in full in the Bre JOURNAL, as 
usual, and then will be put into pamph- 
let form. We expect to begin it in next 
week’s issue. 


Washing- 





Mr. F. H. Magpherson, now of 
Windsor, Ont., called at the BEE JouR- 
NAL Office last week. Until about a year 
ago, he was associate editor of the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal, but is now publishing 
a weekly newspaper in Windsor. We 
enjoyed his call very much, and trust 
he may ‘‘dropin” again when in the 
World’s Fair city. He has almost en- 


tirely recovered from the effects of the 
accident which befell 
years ago. 


him about two 
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Bees and Peaches.—lIt seems 
that Mr. J. A. Pearce, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been threatened by some 25 
of his envious or ignorant neighbors, 
who have gotten up a petition and sent 
him, ordering him to ‘‘ take care of his 
bees,” on account of them eating their 
peaches, as they foolishly claim. 

The following is a letter received from 
Mr. Pearce a few weeks ago: 


I mail you a petition sent me by my 
neighbors—fruit-growers—just to show 
how some people will act toward their 
best little friends, or big ones either, if 
they happen to ‘‘ step on their toes.” 


A year ago al] nature was perishing 
here for want of water, and the first 
cling-stone peaches (that are nearly all 
water as they can be), seemed to be the 
only available supply for the bugs, 
beetles and bees, and they all went for 
them—the bugs and beetles first, mostly 
in the night, and the bees lastly; and 
all the trouble was laid to the bees. 
They were certain the bees were the 
ones that cut open the peaches: 

The real damage, however, was very 
insignificant, as 1 asked one man who 
had 3,500 bushels, how many peaches 
had been eaten by the bees, and he said 
he thought about a bushel! In my own 
orchard, I do not think it was more than 
that, while it would be safe to say that 
those very bees helped this man to one 
out of every three peaches, thus making 
over 1,100 bushels for the one de- 
stroyed ! 

This year (1892) there have been 
seasonable rains, and no trouble at all. 

If any one would take the pains to 
look at a bee going into a flower, or not, 
and see what an elegant little brush she 
is, with those curved hairs all around 
the forepart of her body, and her 
‘* bangs,” and then to think she must 
have this pollen to feed her young, those 
who would thus charge the bees must go 
and hide their heads for shame, if they 
are fruit-men, and have been “‘ kicking ” 
about the bees sucking the juice from a 
few cracked grapes or peaches! 

J. A. PEARCE. 


The following is a copy of the petition 
referred to by Mr. Pearce, which was 
signed by 25 neighboring fruit-men : 


We, the undersigned, fruit-growers in 
your neighborhood, respectfully request 
you to take care of your bees, for the 
reason that they do great damage, and 
we have suffered until we can stand it 





no longer, and we want the matter set- 
tled in a neighborly manner, so as to 
relieve us from further damage. Please 
attend to this at once, and oblige, 
Yours truly. 
(Signed by 25 persons.) 

We would suggest that Mr. Pearce 
send to the Manager of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union for copies of the 
decision rendered by the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court, declaring emphatically 
that bees are not a nuisance, and that 
bee-keepers must be protected in their 
rights to keep bees. That leaflet would 
be interesting reading for those 25 who 
believe in having things done in a 
** neighborly manner.” 

Also, for the benefit of those “ neigh- 
bors,” and others who may think that 


bees eat peaches and other fruit, we . 


present here some testimony on the sub- 
ject, from one who knew what he was 
talking about. Read what Mr. B. E. 
Rice, of Boscobel, Wis., says : 


In reading my bee-periodicals and 
some of the local papers, I see that there 
is considerable said from time to time 
about bees damaging grapes, as well as 
some other kinds of small fruit. I claim 
that it is all ‘‘ bosh,” unless the fruit is 
first injured in some way or another. I 
make this assertion from my own experi- 
ence in growing grapes in the same yard 
with a number of colonies of bees, at the 
same time using the grapes as shade for 
the bee-hives. As my attention has been 
called to this matter at different times, 
I have given it much thought, and 
watched it most carefully. 

In the last three years there has been 
only two instances where the bees have 
worked on grapes in the least. 

In the first instance the damage was 
caused by the chickens picking and eat- 
ing the lower branches, or clusters, that 
were hanging low down within their 
reach. The second instance was caused 
by a very severe hail-storm, which 
bruised or punctured the grapes enough 
to expose their seeds, enticing the bees 
to work on them. This lasted only for a 
few days, until the bruises became seared 
over. ou will observe that in both in- 
stances the fruit was first injured before 
the bees would have anything to do with 
it, and I do not believe that bees will 
hurt grapes, or other kind of fruit, un- 
less it is damaged by something else. 
Using them as I do for shade for bee- 
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hives, large clusters of the delicious 
fruit hang all around the hives—yes, and 
even within a few inches of the entrance 
to the hive. This must certainly give a 
pretty good chance to test the matter. 
In conclusion I will say that I really 
believe thatthe most of this complain- 
ing is caused by prejudice. 
B. E. RIce. 


The foregoing ought to finally settle 
the matter, and if we mistake not, after 
those petitioners have carefully read Jit 
all, they will see the error of their way, 
and ‘“‘ respectfully” and in a ‘‘ neigh- 
borly manner” apologize to Friend 
Pearce for their very wunneighborly 
manners. 


- ~~, +. OC—~™ 


The Programme of the Colo- 
rado State Bee-Keepers’ Association, to 
be held in Iron Hall, Charles Block, 
Denver, Colo., on Jan. 16th and 17th, 
1898, is principally as follows: 


President’s Address —E. B. Porter, 
of Longmont. 

Some of the Newer Races of Bees— 
Frank Rauchfuss, of Montclair. 

Are bees an Injury or a Benefit to 
Horticulturists ?—V. Devinney, of Villa 
Park. 

Matters to be Considered by this Con- 
vention—Suggestions—R. C. Aikin, of 
Loveland. 

Bees for the Average Farmer—A. M. 
Preston, of Longmont. 

Why Bee-Keepers Should Organize— 
H. Knight, of Littleton. 

What Ought the State Department of 
Agriculture to do in Apiculture ?—D. C. 
Tracy, of Ni Wot. 

Bees and Flowers, Lllustrated—Prof. 
C. 8. Crandall, of Agricultural College. 

A “January Swarm,” by ‘‘ Queens” 
and ‘‘ Drones.” 

How Shall we Increase the Consump- 
tion of Honey ?—J. E. Lyon, of Edge- 
water. 

Bee-Hives—R. C. Aikin, of Loveland. 

General Discussion on How are Your 
Bees Fixed for Winter ? 

The Best Method and Time of Re- 
queening—H. C. Rauchfuss, of Magnolia. 

Apicultural Experiments—Prof. C. P. 
Gillette, State Agricultural College. 

What are the Benefits to be Derived 
from Making an Exhibition at the 
World’s Fair ?—E. Milleson, of Denver. 

Future of Bee-Keeping in Colorado— 
J. B. Adams, of Longmont. 

Littleton, Colo. H. Knieut, Sec. 





Mrs. Elmina Hambaugh died 
at Versailles, Ills., on Dec. 23rd, and 
was buried on Christmas Day. She was 
over SO years of age, and the mother of 
Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, of Spring, Ills., 
who has just been elected President of, 
the Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
The Hambaugh’s are one of the old and 
prominent families of this State. 


Our friend, Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, 
who sent us the sad _ notice of his 
mother’s death, adds the following ten- 
der words: 


A pall of gloom is upon our household. 
Our angel mother has closed her eyes in 
death, and only through the drapings 
that conceal the great beyond, can we 
find a solace. She was our life, and her 
memory will be as sacred as the eternal 
spirit, and will be our beacon to lead us 
to a better home above. 

J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL desires 
to extend to the bereaved family its own 
heartfelt sympathy, as well as that of 
the many readers who have come to 
know, as well as honor, the name of 
Hambaugh through the writings and 
efforts Hon. J. M. has put forth in their 
behalf. 





Dairyman’s Association of 
Tilinois will hold its 19th annual meet- 
ing in Sycamore, DeKalb county, Ills., 
Jan. 25th, 26th and 27th, 1893. Many 
questions will be discussed that will be 
of great importance to the dairymen of 
the State. Liberal premiums will be 
offered on butter and cheese. Supply 
dealers will have ample room to show 
their goods. Premium lists may be ob- 
tained by addressing the secretary, W. 
R. Hostetter, Mt. Carroll, Ills. 





James Parton wrote so many 
books which come home directly to all 
Americans, that one of the most inter- 
esting features in the January maga- 
zines to most readers will be the Rev. 
Julius H. Ward’s fine study of his work 
and character in the January ‘* New 
England Magazine.” Get the magazine 
for 1893. Price, $3.00 a year. 
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MR. P. H. ELWOOD. 


This week we present to our readers 
the portrait of Philip Henry Elwood, of 
Starkville, N. Y. For some time he has 
contributed replies to the queries pub- 





P. H. ELWOOD. 


lished weekly in the BEE JouRNAL, and 
occasionally an article has appeared 
from his cultured and efficient pen. 


In 1889, at the convention of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion held in Keokuk, Iowa, Mr. Elwood 
was elected President for the year 1890. 

In the last edition of the ‘A BC of 





Bee-Culture,” Dr. Miller says that Mr. 
Elwood is a good illustration of the 
healthfulness of bee-keeping as a voca- 
tion. Atthe age of 23 he was advised 
by his physicians to abandon a college 
course and choose some out-door occupa- 
tion, and now P. H. Elwood, the bee- 
keeper, is known as a man who tips the 
scales at 225 pounds. 

Soon after leaving school he was 
offered a desirable position as teacher of 
natural sciences in a high school in 
Michigan, but the offer was refused. In 
1872, atthe age of 25, he commenced 
bee-keeping as a partner of Capt. Heth- 
erington. This partnership was profit- 
ably continued for five years, when he 
removed a distance of ten miles to Stark- 
ville, Herkimer County, N. Y., where he 
has since remained, to carry on the 
business of producing honey. 
happily married in 1879. 


He was 


Mr. E. is a conservative bee-keeper, 
little inclined to rush after new things 
simply because they are new, and is 
sometimes accused of being at fault in 
not placing sufficient confidence in the 
recommendations of others. He cares 
more to be sure that his plans and im- 
plements are such as experience proves 
the best, than to be constantly trying to 
invent something new. 

He uses the small Quinby hive, and 
after giving a thorough trial to out-door 
wintering, he winters his bees éxclu- 
sively in cellars. The larger part of his 
comb honey is put up in two-pound 
glassed boxes, and it was his honey that 
took the first premium at the Paris 
World’s Exposition, exhibited in the 
same packing-cases in which it was 
shipped from his apiary. He prefers 
Italian hybrids, and keeps about 1,300 
colonies. 

However earnest he may be in other 
things, he believes that the preparation 
for the life to come is of infinitely more 
importance than anything else in this 
life. 





Have You Read that wonderful book 
Premium offer on page 37 ? 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Jennie Atchiey, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 





Good-Bye to 1892—Welcome 1893. 





The weather in this part of Texas, at 
this date (Dec. 31), is pretty gloomy. 
It has been pouring down rain for nearly 
21 hours, and everything is in a float. 
Ah, me! if it don’t rain in Texas some- 
times. It is not cold, though, but the 
bees cannot get out without getting their 
heads wet and their feet muddy. 

At a late hour, the last night of the 
year 1892,I sit at my desk punching 
the typewriter, and wondering how many 
of us are willing to fall upon our knees, 
this, the last night of the year, and 
thank God for all the blessings he has 
showered upon us the past year. Even 
the first month is a fine time to turn 
over a new leaf, if we fail to turn it the 
first day. Friends, let’s all try to be 
of more help to one another, this 
year than we were last, and see if we 
won’t be any happier when a new year 
comes again. 

Friends, I will soon begin giving bee- 
keeping from the start, in this depart- 
ment, as we have a new crop of readers 
this year. I hope the veterans will over- 
look us in this matter, and consider that 
we all were beginners once. I hope the 
bee-keeping friends all over the South 
will join in and help me to make *‘ In 
Sunny Southland” what it ought to be— 
an interesting department for all. 

I am now through, and must bid you 
adieu for the year 1892. JIA 


P. S.—Dr. Miller and I are too good 
friends to let little things break our 
friendship, aren’t we, Doctor ? 





Queens as Premiums—Who Will Win? 





To the person sending to me the 
largest number of new subscribers to 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL from Jan. 
lst to June 30th, 18983, I will give a 











fine breeding queen of the five-banded 
variety—such sell for $10; for the next 
largest number, a three-banded breeder 
from imported mother; the next largest, 


| a tested queen of either® strain; the 


next, a dollar queen. Who will be the 
lucky parties? A correct dccount will 
be kept, and the premiums promptly 
paid on July 1, 1893. 

Bee-keeping friends, why not each of 
you who is not now a subscriber to the 
AMERCAN BEE JOURNAL, send me your 
name with $1.00, and receive as a pre- 
mium the book ‘* Bees and Honey ?” 
This is the biggest offer in beedom, all 
to every new subscriber—52 Bez Jour- 
NALS weekly, brimful of the very best 
bee-news, suited to all localities, all for 
$1.00, and ‘‘ Bees and Honey” to boot. 
Just think of it! JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

Greenville, Texas. 


SP 


When a Queen is Safely Introduced. 








Here is a way to tell whether a queen 
is safely introduced when released 
among the bees: 


In 15 or 20 minutes after you release 
her, disturb the bees in some way by 
smoking, jarring the hive, etc., and if 
they do not pounce upon her at once, 
shut up the hive and go on, and give it 
no further attention regarding the in- 
troduction of that queen. A queen is 
never safely introduced until the bees 
show her royalty, or feed her, and I 
mightsay she is only safe in summer 
when she begins to lay. 





Hiving Swarms on Starters, or in 
Empty Hives. 


It is becoming more and more apparent 
to me that bee-keeping in the Northern 
States, isnearly entirely different from 
what it is in the South. Mr. Hutchinson 
comes out again, on page 823, with an 
article on hiving bees on starters, or in 
empty hives, as the best method. Well, 
Mr. H. is all right for Michigan, but all 
wrong for Texas. 

It will not pay to hive our early swarms 
on only starters, or, worse still, empty 
frames. Our early swarms are of no 
use whatever, only to perpetuate the 
colony, and the means of our having a 
booming colony two months later. We 
get no use of the bees that compose our 
early swarms, for storing surplus honey. 
So, fearing that our Southern bee-keep- 
ers might take it for granted that Mr. 
Hutchinson’s article would apply to all 
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sections of country alike, I write this to 
inform you that it will not do in this 
section. 

Now, should we have a swarm just at 
the beginning of our honey-flow, then 
Mr. H.’s rule will apply here or else- 
where alike. His plan isa capital one, 
where we have a swarm just as our har- 
vest begins, the way they have it in 
Michigan. By his method we may push 
the bees right into the sections, and get 
a fair yield from the very bees that com- 
pose the swarm. Sol say, give me all 
the nice brood-combs I want, and watch 
me gain grouud on the bee-keeper that 
hives his swarms on starters and in 
empty hives. J. A. 





Telling When a Queen Grows Old. 


Will Mr. G. W. Nance please teach us 
how to tell when a queen is getting old ? 
(See page 670.) 

I have had young queens, two to six 
months old, that for awhile would almost 
cease laying, then within a week’s time 
have every available cell occupied; 
while occasionally anold 244 or 3 season 
queen will always have her hive filled, 
as it should be, with bees. 

Spurger, Tex. GEORGE Morr. 





Wintering Bees in the South. 


We know nothing by experience in the 


South of the experience 
they have 


and trouble 
in wintering bees in the 
North. No cellars or housing are re- 
quired. Wesee itis more trouble and 
expensive in the North to winter bees, 
than to care for them in summer. We 
have none of this trouble and expense. 
Our bees winter out-doors without any 
danger orrisk. All that is required is a 
good, tight hive, and about 15 or 20 
pounds of honey. In ordinary winters 
15 poundsis sufficient. In fact, some 
winters my bees have gathered honey all 
winter. 

As to the quantity of bees, it is not 
necessary to have a very large colony. I 
prefer a small one, as it requires less 
honey, and there is no trouble to breed 
them up strong enough for the first 
honey-flow in the spring. They will 
winter on the summer stands without 
any risk. In this locality (Marshall, 
Texas) bees begin to swarm the last of 
March. W. K. MARSHALL. 

Marshall, Texas, Dec. 2, 1892. 





‘* Bees and Honey ’’—page 37. 








Sure Ways of Knowing How 
Far Bees Fly for Honey. 


uery 853.—1. Is there any sure way of 
telling bow far bees go for honey, except by 
the bee-hunters’ rule of setting them to wor 
and “lining’’ them the entire distance? 2. 
Are not the most of those long-distance ideas 
more or less guessing, unless the bees are 
“lined ” the entire distance ?—Bee-Hunter 


1. Thatis the readiest sure way. 2. 
Yes.—R. L. Taytonr. 


1. Not that I am aware of. 2. Not 
always.—J. H. LARRABEE. 


If the bees are bringing in a particu- 
lar kind of honey or pollen only to be 
found in a certain place, this is proof 
enough for me.—W. M. Barnum. 


They are “lined” by watching them 
start 4 miles from home when there is 
not a place for a colony to exist between 
the starting point and the hive.—Jamers 
HEDDON. 

Not that I know of, except in case of 
robbing, when bees may be dusted with 
flour so that one can tell them when 
they return to the home hive.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


Not absolutely sure, but by watching 
the honey yield in apiaries located from 
two to four miles apart, you can be rea- 
sonably certain as to the distance they 
profitably go.—P. H. Eitwoon. 


1. I know of no way, unless they 
could be sprinkled with flour, and their 
return watched for. 2. No guess-work 
about it, if they were seen to return as 
named in No. 1.—JAmegs A. STONE. 


Under some circumstances, such as 
the introduction into a locality of a new 
race of bees, the distance to which bees 
will fly may be easily determined with- 
out lining them.—JAmeEs A. GREEN. 


1. i don’t know of any sure 
tell; and, Mr. Bee-Hunter, I do not 
think you can tell by ‘‘ lining,” either, 
as the bee you line to-day may go a half 
mile further to-morrow.—Mks. JENNIE 
ATCHLEY. 
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1. Yes, in case of cleared regions, and 
knowledge of all the apiaries in the re- 
gions, and also by seeing bees work on 
islands of a known distance from bees. 
2. No, certainly not, in case of islands. 
—A. J. Coox. 


1. No, unless no other bees are kept 
within a range of several miles. 2. The 
long-distance ideas are largely guess- 
work. Probably bees will not do well 
that go further than 2 or 8 miles for 
honey.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. To make it short, I will say no. 2. 
Years ago, when Italians first came to 
this country, it was easy to say how far 
they had been found from home, but of 
late years it is a matter of ‘long-dis- 
tance guessing.”—H. D. Currine. 


1. Yes; you might sprinkle flour on 
quite a number of bees in the field be- 
fore night, at a long distance from your 
apiary, and have some one watch at 
home to see if the little ‘‘ millers” came 
home. 2. Probably many of them are. 
—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


The distance of the flying of bees was 
easily found by the introduction of new 
races in the country. If you are alone 
owning Italian bees, and find them 
working 3 miles from your apiary, you 
will know that bees can go so far for 
honey, without guessing.—DADANT & 
Son. 


1. I do not know of any other certain 
way under ordinary circumstances. If 
there were no bees exceptin one place 
in a radius of many miles, it would be 
easy to tell; or if there were Italian 
bees in only one place. When I had the 
only Italian bees in the vicinity, they 
were found in the mornings in great 
number in a buckwheat field two miles 
away. Thatis as far as my experience 
goes.—M. MAHIN. 


1. Yes. In many instances where the 
bees’ energies are directed across lakes 
and marshy barren districts, rivers, etc., 
it can be accurately determined. Several 
years ago, my bees were actively en- 
gaged in an easterly direction, which 
was over a barren waste; with some 
curiosity I followed their course until I 
found them on timber 3 miles distant. 
It was honey-dew they were gathering. 
—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. Yes, there is often a field of bhuck- 
wheat one, two or three miles away, and 
the larger part of the bees of an apiary 
are seen to fly in that direction. I have 
followed them up, and several times 
found beyond any question upon what 
they were working. 





a field of red clover; in another field 
sorrel, which furnishes a very sweet 
pollen; in another buckwheat. 2. Not 
always.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Perhaps not in a general way. 2. 
Yes, and wild guessing at that. My ex- 
perience of last fall, at a time when 
there was but one plant in bloom, bear- 
ing nectar—the white aster—convinced 
me of what I have long suspected, that 
bees do not go as far as many guess they 
do in quest of honey. To know a thing, 
and to guess at it, are two different 
things.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Yes, there was a time when mine 
were the only Italiansin this county. 
Finding them seven miles from home 
was conclusive evidence to me that at 
times they would go that distance for 
honey. 2. No, not when we know what 
kind of honey our bees are gathering, 
and that they must fly a certain number 
of miles to reach the flowers from which 
they are gathering.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


1. Yes, there may be other ways. If 
I had the only Italians within a possible 
range, and found Italians in a certain 
field within that range, I would think 
my bees flew that distance. Marking 
bees with different colors on different 
days by flouring in a buckwheat field, 
then watching to see if they returned to 
my hives, might settle it. 2. I’m afraid 
we don’t know anything too positively 
about it.—C. C. MILER. 


No, sir, they are not guesses. When 
there is no buckwheat nearer the apiary 
than five miles, and the bees are at work 
on buckwheat, the bees must go that 
five miles to ‘get it. H. A. March, of 
Fidalgo, Wash., followed his bees seven 
miles while at work on the flowers gath- 
ering honey; and when the Italians 
were first introduced into this locality, 
they were found quite plentifully at 
work on clover four miles from home, 
with clover in profusion everywhere.— 
G. M. DooLitrTrLe. 


In my younger days I lived by the side 
of a lake six miles wide ; there was kept 
about 100 colonies of bees on the north 
shore of the lake in one place. Abouta 
mile out from the north shore there was 
a very small island, all rocks and sand, 
nothing grew onit. I often went there 
to fish, and I saw a great many bees 
going back and forth across the lake to 
work on the other side of the lake—6 
miles away. Of course, after getting 
across the lake, the bees had to go more 
cr less inland to work, perhaps a mile or 


In one case it was | two.—E. FRANCE. 
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Report of the Michigan State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


(Continued from page 15.) 
Prof. Cook then read an essay as fol- 
Jows, on 


Experiments in Apiculture. 


Inasmuch asI presented this subject 
quite fully in one of the leading bee- 
papers (page 498 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for Oct. 18, 1892), the task 
before me now is considerably lessened 
in magnitude and importance. In that 
article, as some of you may remember, I 
suggested a line of action for our Na- 
tional and State associations at their 
next annual meetings, which I doubt not 
is the cause of my being assigned to 
speak on that subject now. 


I need not argue here, that experi- 
ments are desirable with such important 
problems as the ‘‘ Nameless Bee-Dis- 
ease,” ‘‘ Adulteration,” ‘‘ Sugar-Honey,” 
and ‘** Honey Analyses,” before us for 
settlement; he must be dull, indeed, 
who says that bee-keeping, unlike other 
industrial pursuits, is crystallized into 
fact and certainty, and needs no wise, 
patient, pains-taking research to secure 
the fullest possibilities in its prosecution. 

Again, it goes without saying, that 
bee-keepers should not be asked to as- 
sume the expense and spend the time to 
personally attend to, or even to oversee 
this experimental work. With the large 
appropriations granted for State and 
National effort in experimentation in 
practical lines, why should not Apicul- 
ture have at least the crumbs? If all 
other pursuits were left to themselves, 
then we might view with complacency 
the neglect of Apiculture, but with an 
appropriation of three-fourths of a mill- 
ion of dollars for just such work, it 
stands to reason that Bee-Keeping 
should claim and secure at least a few 
thousands to aid her in the struggles 
which she in common with all industrial 





pursuits, must confront in the onward 
march to success. Is it not sheer injus- 
tice, that with the exception of two or 
three States at most, not a scintillation 
in this great glow of experimental re- 
search comes our way ? 

Again such work needs the skill, 
patience, and accurate habit which long 
years of training alone can give. This 
is the weighty reason that secured to us 
the experimental laboratories of the 
States and the Nation. 

Bee-keepers, had they time and money 
to spare in developing their pursuit in 
obscure lines, could not, for very lack of 
skill and training, study the microbes 
that bring disease; determine the ways 
and means to thwart the demon of adul- 
teration ; and should not be required to 
settle the doubts regarding ‘ sugar- 
honey.” No, we need trained men; we 
must have trained men ; if we assert our 
rights, we will havetrained men. I say, 
let us go resolutely to the men in con- 
trol and request action; if requests do 
no good, let us demand attention; and 
if we are persistent, our demands will 
be heard and heeded. 

We have two factors in our struggle 
which may be made exceedingly influen- 
tial in our effort: A very intelligent 
bee-keeping press, sustained by an ex- 
ceptionally bright and intelligent corps 
of readers. These papers, if they will 
unite in a wise plan of action, can 
through their readers bring such a force 
to bear on executive and legislative 
bodies that success is assured. The 
Director and Board of an experiment 
station would never stand before a hun- 
dred petitions from practical men ; what 
then shall we say of a thousand such 
pleas, which, through wise action, our 
bee-keepers may easily secure. 

If bee-keepers would only realize this, 
they have a power in their hands, strong 
enough to conquer the strongest enemy 
that can be brought to oppose them. 

Of course, the National Association is 
the body to secure recognition from the 
general government. Yet a word in 
that connection may not come amiss. 

The statement is made thata reduc- 
tion of $10,000 in the appropriation, of 
necessity makes it impossible to secure 
any aid from that source. But is this 
true? When we remember that the 
grand sum of over $1,600,000 is appro- 
priated to run the Department, and that 
the by no means insignificant sum of 
$27,300 is devoted to the Division of 
Entomology, we see they are not yet re- 
duced to a starvation level. The Divis- 
ion of Pomology receives $11,300, and 
yet entomology, as studied and investi- 
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gated at the Departmentof Agriculture, 
bears on that industry more directly by 
far than it does on Apiculture. Yet it 
is leftin full force and activity. Why 
then should not the Entomological 
Division, in case it stil! holds control of 
the bee-keeping experiments, with its 
still larger appropriation, continue its 
one man with a paltry $1,000 a year in 
the service of bee-keeping ? I earnestly 
believe that it should do so, and would, 
if bee-keepers would insist on their 
rights as they may, and ought todo. I 
know that Mr. Benton is still in the 
Department, and we all know that he is 
competent to do royal service; yet we 
all know that he is doing almost nothing 
to aid bee-keeping. He is kept in other 
lines of work. Perhaps we are unfortu- 
nate, in that he is such a good all- 
around man. 

I was criticised at the late Illinois 
State Association for suggesting that Dr. 
Riley might not be an enthusiast in our 
line of work. Do not the above facts 
make such a suggestion reasonable, es- 
pecially as he commenced preparation to 
discontinue the position held by Mr. 
Larrabee long before he could know that 
this excuse for it would ever exist? Dr. 
Riley is an entomologist, and a good 
one, but he has little knowledge of api- 
culture, and it would not be strange if 
his interest and sympathy were no 
greater than his knowledge. In view of 
the facts, this is so probable, that I be- 
lieve the suggestion criticised was war- 
ranted. 

Again, Dr. Riley’s whole plan must be 
approved by the Assistant Secretary, or 
the Secretary 6f Agriculture, and so no 
action by Congress is necessary, and we 
can petition directly to the head of the 
Department for a change that shall re- 
store the one worker to the field; and if 
we are full of push and determination, 
we can surely secure it. A committee 
appointed by the National Association 
to appeal directly to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, backed by a copious shower 
of petitions from all over the country, 
will insure action. I say, let us on to 
the conquest! 

As to State action, I need not add 
very much to the above. Those States 
where apiculture is an important indus- 
try, like New York, Michigan, Illinois. 
Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia, owe it to bee-keepers to institute 
experiments in apiculture in connection 
with the experiment stations of the sey- 
eral States. To secure this, we only 
need to inaugurate the same earnest, 
persistent action suggested above. We 
ought to have a good, live committee, 
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and the same flood of petitions. Our 
President and Secretary, as expert bee- 
keepers,and at thesame time legislators, 
should be on this committee. 


All the above and similar States should 
be asked to select some wise, energetic, 
wide-awake bee-keeper to take the work 
in hand. If he were asked to give all 
his time, he should have $1,000 or 
$1,500 a year salary. If he is only to 
keep watch and secure aid when dan- 
gers menace, then a few hundred dol- 
lars will pay him well, and prove a very 
wise expenditure on the part of the 
station. 

In our own State we have a very ex- 
cellent plant now owned by the experi- 
ment station, and yet the State has not 
for the last two years paid anything for 
its management. It seems to me that 
Michigan could dono wiser thing than 
to man this station with one of its 
brightest and most capable bee-keepers. 
I believe the station would get as good 
and as ample fruit from such a course as 
in any line of work which it could un- 
dertake. I believe this association could 
institute action that would secure this 
benefit. Can we make effort in any 
more desirable direction ? 

A. J. Cook. 


James Heddon—I would like to know 
how itso often happens that such offices 
are so frequently filled by incompetent 
men? Iam ready to vote, too, for the 
measure if I can only be sure that the 
office will be filled with a competent 
man. I wanta man that has produced 
acrop of honey, and knows something 
about the real bread-and-butter side of 
the business. 

Prof. Cook—There are many things 
that the right man could do. For in- 
stance, in our old cellar, the bees have 
always wintered perfectly. In the new 
one it has always been a failure. Now, 
there must be a reason for this. If this 
point could be decided it would be a 
great help. There are many other simi- 
lar points that might be decided if we 
could have the right man at the work. 
At the College is an apiary. All that is 
needed is aman to make the experi- 
ments. . If a thousand petitions should 
go to the proper officers it would be 
found that a paltry cut of $10,000 
would not result in leaving the place 
vacant. 

Geo. E. Hilton—I know something of 
the experiments that Mr. Larrabee had 
outlined, and they ought to be continued. 
I hope this meeting will not be allowed 
to pass without something being done to 
secure our rights in this matter. 
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Upon motion of Prof. Cook, a commit- 
tee consisting of W. Z. Hutchinson, R. 
L. Taylor and Geo. E. Hilton was ap- 
pointed to look after the matter. 


Bee-Escapes and Their Use. 


An essay was expected upon this sub- 
ject, but neither it nor its author 
‘*showed up.” A discussion followed 
however, if unqualified praise from every 
one who had used the escape could be 
called a discussion. The Porter was 
considered the best escape, but Mr. Hed- 
don called attention to the fact that to 
Mr. Reese belonged the honor of the 
original bee-escape from which sprung 
all the others. 


Shall We Go Out of the Bee-Business?P 


T. F. Bingham led in the discussion of 
this topic. He said that he had always 
advocated that the farmer keep a few 
bees on the same principle that he keeps 
fowls, hogs, sheep, etc. He may not be 
quite so successful as the specialist, but 
he will have a fair success with all, and 
a poor season for bees does not pinch 
him as it does the specialist. It is not 
necessary that the farmer bee-keeper 
should know all the fine points of bee- 
keeping, that a bee’s sting is composed 
of three parts, etc.; he simply needs to 
know something of the ordinary princi- 
ples of bee-keeping. He can engage in 
nothing on the farm that will pay him 
as well as the keeping of the bees. 


James Heddon—I differ from Mr. 
Bingham. Each and every branch of 
farming is more related to one another 
than is that of bee-keeping to any one 
branch of farming. Bee-keeping is more 
like manufacturing than’ like farming. 
A man may stay inside high walls and 
never see the surrounding country, and 
yet make a success of bee-keeping. 
Shoe-making or wagon-making would be 
better than farming to combine with 
bee-keeping. Bees swarm just when 
the farmer is the most busy. The spec- 
ialist is always at the head in any busi- 
ness. Specialty is’ what makes the 
prices on the bargain counters. A man 
cannot easily change from one business 
to another without loss. Prof. Matthews 
well illustrates this in his book, ‘‘ Get- 
ting on in the World,” when he says that 
the different professional paths do not 
lie parallel; they start from a common 
center like the spokes in a wheel, and 
the distance between them widens the 
further we get from the hub. We can- 
not step from one spoke to another, but 
must go back to the huband start anew. 
There is a law that he who produces at 





the minimum cost will succeed, while he 
who produces at the maximum cost will 
fail. 

J. A. Pearce—I have bees and fruit. 
I should not like to drop either. One is 
an advantage to the other. When we 
have a poor fruit season it often happens 
that the bees help us out, and vice versa. 


Few Bees and Much Attention vs. 
Many Bees and Little Attention. 


This topic had been assigned to Byron 
Walker, but as he was not present, Mr. 
Heddon said that was the topic that he 
would have preferred to the one that was 
assigned him, viz.: ‘‘How Can We 
Stimulate the Market?’ as he did not 
believe that any stimulation was needed. 
He was asked to give his views on this, 
his favorite topic, and spoke in sub- 
stance as follows: 


The wise bee-keeper first looks out for 
a good field—one that is well stocked 
with the different plants that furnish 
the main honey harvests, and that is 
not already stocked with bees. Having 
found the field, the next question is how 
to gather the nectar—how to ‘‘ drain the 
field *—so to speak, and get the results 
in the market with the least expenditure 
of capital and labor. That is the ques- 
tion. Itis not a question of how many 
pounds percolony can be secured. That 
has nothing to do with it. I say, keep 
enough bees to get the honey with the 
least labor to the apiarist. Labor is the 
great expense in honey-production. 
Have enough bees so that it will not pay 
to fuss with weak colonies. When the 
Western cattle-raiser with his thousands 
of head of cattle hears one of his men 
say, ‘‘One of the steers is sick,” does he 
stop and dose that animal with medicine 
and try tocure him? Not much. He 
says: ** Knock him in the head; take off 
his skin, and come on; we can’t fuss 
with a sick steer.” That is the way we 
should keep bees. Have enough of them 
so that when we lose some of them in 
winter, we can save the hives and combs 
and keep right on and lose no time. 

Prof. Cook—For once I must agree 
with Mr. Heddon. I think that he is 
nearly correct. We are now working 
bees with much less labor than in the 
past. I think that we are learning to 
work more bees with less labor. 


Geo. E. Hilton— Years ago, in conven- 
tions, we used to hear people say that 
one man could care for 75 or 100 colo- 
nies of bees. Now the talk is of hand- 
ling 200 and 300 colonies. I, myself, 
believe that I could care for 500 alone. 

J. A. Pearce—I hope Mr. Heddon 
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won’t get bee-keepers into thinking that 
they can keep bees profitably in a slip- 
shod manner. 

James Hedon—I would do everything 
when nine cents of labor will bring ten 
cents of pay 

Prof. Cook—I would like to have Pres. 
Taylor say how many colonies he thinks 
he can handle. 

Pres. Taylor—Perhaps 300. 

James Heddon—I don’t think it pos- 
sible, nor profitable if possible, for one 
to handle 500 colonies. The swarming 
will swamp him. 


Testing Glucose Mixtures. 


Prof. Cook now brought forth the 
samples of glucose and honey mixed. A 
testing committee consisting of Messrs. 
Bingham, Pearce and Hunt proceeded 
to taste the samples. They reported as 
follows: 

No. 1, very little honey flavor. 

No. 2, some honey flavor. 

Nos. 3 and 4, nearly all honey. 

Prof. Cook then said that No. 1 was 
one part glucose and one of honey. No. 
2, one part glucose and two of honey. 
No. 3, one part of glucose and three of 
honey. No. 4, pure honey. 


James Heddon—That is what I was 
telling you. You say that the sample 
with one-half glucose is of but little 
honey flavor. Suppose that the honey 
had been strong, fall honey instead of 
clover honey, don’t you see that the glu- 
cose would have improved it ? 


There was also a bottle that had held 
honey, but it was so nearly empty that 
only a spoonful or two could be obtained. 
The committee did not get enough from 
this to be able to give a report. One 
thought it was basswood honey. Mr. 
Heddon thought it was Florida honey 
from some sort of magnolia. W. Z. 
Hutchinson thought it California honey. 
Prof. Cook then said: ‘* That is the 
bottle that had the sugar-honey in. That 
isall that I could find. The rest had 
been used in making analyses.” 

James Heddon—I don’t understand 
how the bees add that flavor. 


What Will Michigan Bee-Keepers Do 
in Exhibiting Bees and Honey 
at the World’s Fair ? 


Mr. Woodman, the Manager of the 
Agricultural Department of Michigan’s 
show at the coming Columbian Exposi- 
tion, came before the convention, and 
asked what bee-keepers expected, and 
what they could do. 

After some discussion the following 
resolutions were passed: 





Resolved, That we, the Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, think it is desir- 
able for the State to make an exhibition 
of bees and honey at the Columbian Ex- 
position. 

Resolved, That in our judgment it will 
require at least $1,000 to make a cred- 
itable exhibit of the honey and bee- 
products of the State. 

Resolwed, That we think it imperative 
that anexpert be employed to make the 
collection and exhibit, and we earnestly 
urge that H. D. Cutting, than whom 
there is no more competent man in the 
country, be appointed. 


Mr. Woodman—There is no such 
amount of money that can be used. Your 
demands are not exhorbitant, but your 
only hope will be in future appropria- 
tions. If further appropriations are 
made, the purposes should be specified. 
The State Grange is now in session, and 
will ask the legislature to make more 
appropriation for use at the World’s 
Fair. 

Upon motion of Prof. Cook, Senator- 
elect Geo. E. Hilton was made a com- 
mittee to look after legislation for this 
purpose. 


Carniolans—Have they Come to Stay? 


This was the title of an essay by E. R. 
Root. It was as follows: 


My question is of such a nature that I 
scarcely know whether I am able to an- 
swer it except evasively, by saying, with 
Dr. Miller, ‘‘I don’t know.” ButI pre- 
sume your Secretary means that I shall 
give briefly the good and bad qualities 
of the Carniolans; and, after placing 
the two in the balance, decide whether 
they shall be recommended to bee-keep- 
ers generally or not. I will attempt to 
give only their general characteristics, 
good, bad, and indifferent, and leave the 
other problem to the convention. 

Briefly, what are their good qualities ? 
First and most prominent, is their in- 
clination*to deposit little or no propolis. 
In these days, when fixed or spaced 
frames are receiving such general 
adoption, it is very desirable to have a 
bee that is content to let the gluing 
business alone. Again, I find the Car- 
niolans to be early breeders, and rather 
more prolific than the average Italians, 
though not so much so as the Cyprians 
and Holy Land bees. 

As to their honey-gathering qualities, 
I think they average fairly with the 
yellow race. The cappings of their 
combs are no whiter; in fact, [am in- 
clined to think that they have a more 
water-soaked appearance. In shaking 
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off for extracting, they do not drop off 
so readily as do the black bees and Holy 
Lands and Cyprians, but rather more so 
than Italians. 

Before we come to their bad qualities, 
let us sum up, in a word, their good 
qualities: Non-propolizers ; early breed- 
ers; easily shaken from the combs; 
average honey-gatherers. 

Now for the other side, and I fear 
that before I get through, some of my 
Carniolan friends will take issue with 
me: The progeny of all Carniolan 
queens that we have ever had from dif- 
ferent breeders—some from different 
bee-keepers in the United States, and 
some from Carniola direct—while they 
have not been as vicious and cross as 
the Punics and Cyprians, were decidedly 
more vindictive than the average Ital- 
ians. I know that their breeders have 
generally pronounced them to be gentle, 
but we have never found them to be so, 
except in one case, I believe, where the 
progeny of one queen was as gentle as 
our average Italians. I have never been 
stung any worse by any bees than by 
Carniolans; although I am free to ac- 
knowledge that there are bees more 
vicious, such as Cyprians, Holy Lands, 
and Punics—or Tunisians, as they are 
more properly called. 

Carniolans are said to be inveterate 
swarmers. Some of the colonies that we 
have had have borne out this assertion, 
while others have shown no more incli- 
nation to do so than Italians. 

There is another quality that I have 
not seen in all the Carniolans, and that 
is, they are inclined to run down the 
combs and form in festoons, very much 
like black bees—in fact, act wild; but 
this may have been because they were 
crossed with the common black bees; 
and right here it may be proper to re- 
mark thatit is almost impossible to tell 
by their appearance, crosses of Carnio- 
lans and black bees from the pure Car- 
niolan stock. This is really an unfortu- 
nate condition of things, because, in 
breeding such bees, it is very hard in- 
deed to determine when we have the 
pure stock, because the black bees are 
generally so common throughout the 
country. 

In view of the facts, pro and con, I do 
not think it would be advisable to rec- 
ommend them to bee-keepers generally ; 
and at present I know of no large api- 
aries outside of queen-rearing yards 
where Carniolans largely predominate. 
If this is the case, and Carniolans have 
been tried in hundreds of apiaries, it 
looks as though the race had not come 
to stay—nothing but the future can de- 





cide. As in everything else, if they 
have real merit they will come and 
make America their home; if not, they 
will be relegated to the past, like Cyp- 
rians, Syrians and Egyptian bees. 

E. R. Roor. 


No discussion followed the reading of 
the essay. The association then pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers, which 
resulted as follows: 


President—R. L. Taylor, Lapeer. 

Vice-President—J. A. Pearce, Grand 
Rapids. 

Secretary—W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint. 

Treasurer—M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch. 


Flint was decided upon as the next 
place of meeting. The convention then 
adjourned to meet next December at the 
call of the Executive Board. 

W. Z. Hurcurson, Sec. 


Does the Will of the Queen 
Decide the Sex of the Egg? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


I was quite interested in that reply, on 
page 724, of Mrs. Atchley, to the ques- 
tion why a young queen gets mixed up 
in her way of laying eggs. Mrs. Atchley 
deserves the credit, I think, of being 
first to mention the fact, that ‘‘just 
about the time the queen is hatched, or 
a little before, there are some workers 
that begin to lay, etc.” 


I have an impression that Mrs. Atch- 
ley generally knows what she is talking 
about, but I think it has generally been 
believed that laying workers are not 
tolerated in a hive until after the colony 
has not only become queenless, but after 
all means of rearing a queen have dis- 
appeared. Soin a case where there is 
such a manifest departure from time- 
honored traditions, there ought to be 
pretty clear proof. If a case has been 
Tound in which a queenless colony with- 
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out having given to it any brood other 
than that left by its own queen before 
her departure, has been found to have 
laying workers before its new queen has 
commenced to Jay, then we must bid 
good-bye to the old tradition. 

It cannot be disputed that traditions 
are not the most reliable things in the 
world. I think a little investigation will 
make Mrs. Atchley lose respect for an- 
other tradition, which locates the sper- 
matheca of the queen ‘fon one side of 
the forked stem” in such way that only 
the eggs that pass down oneof the stems 
become impregnated. The fact is that 
the spermatheca is located on the com- 
mon oviduct, after the union of the two 
oviducts that proceed from the two 
ovaries. So a worker-egg may come 
from either sije, and also a drone-egg. 

Even if careful dissection had not 
shown that the spermatheca is attached 
to the common oviduct, a little reflection 
might make it appear rather unreason- 
able to think the drone-eggs come from 
one ovary and worker-eggs from the 
other. For the two ovaries are always 
represented as being equal in size, in 
which case there ought to be as many 
drones as workers in a hive, and we know 
there are only a few hundred drones to 
the thousands of workers. 

But that doesn’t change the practical 
result. For it would ke just as easy for 
the queen to decide at wil] from which 
ovary an egg should come, as to decide 
at will when an egg should, and when it 
should not become impregnated as it 
passes through the common oviduct. 
Aud while you are in very good company, 
Mrs. Atchley, in thinking that just ‘‘as 
you can wove your right or left hand,” 
so the queen can will to lay either kind 
of egg, yetis it anything more than a 
guess ? 

Prof. Cook thinks with you, and 
Cheshire in speaking of the view held by 
Wagner and Quincy that mechanical 
pressure is the agent in deciding the sex 
of the egg, says, ‘‘This notion, so re- 
pellent from its bald crudity, is shewn 
to be utterly without foundation.” Yet 
at the risk of being thought to harbor 
baldly crude ideas, I must say that I 
cannot see that Messrs. Cheshire and 
Cook give us satisfactory proof that the 
kind of eggs is entirely a matter of the 
queen’s will. To be sure, Cheshire says 
that experiment proves it, because if a 
colony has only drone-comb workers will 
be reared in drone-cells. But he does 
not tell us that in such cases the bees 
never narrow the mouth of the cell so as 
to make it nearer the diameter of a 
worker-cell. , 





Dadant cautiously says, ‘It is very 
difficult to admit that the queen is en- 
dowed with a faculty that no other ani- 
mal possesses, that of knowing and de- 
ciding the sex of her progeny before- 
hand.” On the whole, I think it is pretty 
safe to say that this is one of the things 
we don’t know. 


CRUEL DR. GRESS AND BEE-STINGS! 


Why, Mr. Editor, do you allow Dr. 
Gress to make such unpleasant sugges- 
tions as that on page 730, where he in- 
timates that it might be a proper thing 
to apply from 6 to 20 stings to Mr. Root 
orme? Don’t you know, Doctor, that 
stings hurt, even if they don’t swell or 
last long? It may be all right to have 
Mr. Root thus snumerously pierced, as a 
matter of experiment, and for the ad- 
vancement of science no one should ob- 
ject to a little pain, and I am willing to 
sacrifice friend Root in the cause of 
science, but I protest that one is enough, 
and it is very unkind in the doctor to 
want me to suffer. 

Marengo, IIl. 


[How kind it is of Dr. Miller to con- 
sent to the sacrificing of Bro. Root in 
the interest of science! Perhaps, he 
too, might object, especially if he con- 
sulted his own feelings at all. For once 
our good friend, Dr. Miller, didn’t say, 
**T don’t know” about it, when it was 
suggested to numerously perforate his 
epidermis for the advancement of med- 
ical science.—Eb. | 
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Pass the «‘ Pure Food Bill,” then 
Enforce the Law. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. R. COMMON. 


As a* member of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, I now wish to give my 
opinion as to the advisability of enlarg- 
ing its duties so as to include getting 
laws passed to punish the adulteration 
of honey. 


As the Paddock Pure Food Bill is now 
before Congress, no time should be lost 
in assisting those that are now trying to 
get the measure passed. If it becomes a 
law, the Bee-Keepers’ Union should see 
that itis enforced as far as honey is 
concerned. There has not been any law 
agitated in many years that would be of 
greater benefit to the whole country at 
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large, as that would be, if it were passed 
and enforced. 

It is a well known fact that there are 
a large number of diseases that were 
unknown years ago, especially nervous 
disorders, lung and heart troubles; it is 
a well known fact that large quantities 
of canned goods, prepared foods, etc., 
are largely adulterated; also certain 
injurious drugs are used to preserve 
them in any climate; it is also under- 
stood that the drug mostly used is sali- 
cylic acid, which the medical profession 
claim is one of the most injurious things 
people can use if they are subject to 
heart or lung troubles. As large quanti- 
ties are used, it is easy to see what 
makes so many unhealthy people in this 
country. A son of one of my neighbors 
worked in a canning factory a while last 
fall, and he says if people knew how 
canning was done, they would never eat 
any more canned goods. 


By all means, let the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union put its shoulder to the wheel, and 
see that honey adulteration and the sale 
of adulterated honey be made danger- 
ous and unprofitable. 

Angelica, N. Y. 


[We refer the reader to an editorial 
on this subject on page 39 of this num- 
ber of the BEE JOURNAL. 
it, and then act.—Ep. | 
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Some More Expericnce with the 
«“ Punic” Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. C. MATTHIAS, M. D. 


Perhaps my experience with the 
‘**Punics” may be interesting to at least 
some of the readers of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 


I procured a queen and introduced 
heron Oct. 28, 1891. She filled the 
frames with brood early in the spring, 
and soon had her hive chock-full of 
young bees—in fact, she proved'to be a 
**champion ” breeder. 

On June 20, 1892, she put out a fine 
swarm, which I hived. On June 25th, 
swarm No. 2 came out—a strong one— 
that Lhived. OnJuly 2nd, swarm No. 8, 
also a good one, which I also hived. On 
July 4th, swarm No. 4 turned out. I 
destroyed the queen, and returned the 
bees to the hive. On July 6th, swarm 
No. 5, which was a small one, came out, 
and I also returned it after killing the 
queens. 


Let al] read 





Swarms Nos. 1, 2 and 4 had each one 
queen. No. 3 had 2, and No. 5 had 3 
queens. On July 8th I picked up 4 
virgin queens on the outside of the hive 
containing the Punic queen ; on the Yth, 
2, and on the 10th, one, making a total 
of 15 queens she hatched out during 
the season. Those picked up on the out- 
side were all crippled, having been 
driven or carried out. 

The swarms hived are all hybrids, the 
Punic queens having been fertilized by 
my Italian drones. 

Suffice it to say, I got no surplus 
honey. The bees are the toughest cus- 
tomers to deal with I ever handled ; the 
least touch on the hive sets them in an 
uproar; as Bro. Root says, they are 
** little black devils,” and fully answer 
the description in handling, that he says 
his do. I have decapitated the queen 
and introduced an Italian. 

The three hybrids (Punic and Italian) 
I shall watch closely, possibly there may 
be some improvement over either or both 
races. 

Yes, they are good defenders of their 
hives, but the worst robbers I ever saw. 
They are eternally ‘‘ fooling around” 
other hives, trying to slip in, not only in 
my apiary, but neighbors two miles 
away have discovered them around the 
entrances of their hives. Hereafter I 
shall stick to Italians. They are good 
enough for me. 

Gilboa, Ohio. 
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Can Bees Hear?.—Their Sense 
of Smell. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. P. HACHENBERG, M. D. 


The opinions expressed on this subject 
in Query 845 (page 630), is an inter- 
esting page of the JouRNAL. Mr. Doo- 
little’s laconic answer in the negative 
specially attracted my attention. 

We have reason to believe that the 
bee has no tympanum, and if it had one 
in proportion to its body, it would be 
useless; and there is nothing useless 
about insect or animal beings. The 
function of a tympanum is to effect 
vibration, and is an instrument that 
only performs this office within certain 
limits. When it is too small, a mere 
punctum (as it would be in the bee, if it 
existed), it would cease to be a tym- 
panum of hearing. The tympanum is 
like a steel spring, if the latter is too 
short or too long, it has no oscillation, 
and when it comes down to a mere point, 
it is no longer a spring. 
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The bee does not hear by an ordinary 
living apparatus, yet still it is conscious 
of sound; but its recognition is through 
the sense of touch—a hyperesthesia of 
the external organism of the bee. Under 
the microscope you will see a thousand 
sete or bristles over the body of a bee, 
sticking up, that serve as so many tun- 
ing forks. This fuzz subject to vibra- 
tion attached to an exceedingly sensitive 
body, serves the functions of the tym- 
panum. 


It may be strange to say that the sense 
of smelling is an auxillary to the sense 
of hearing in a bee, and accounts why 
many sounds are unnoticed by them. 
Let any offensive object approach them 
with a sound, they are up in arms at 
once. ‘he olfactories of the bee is one 
of the most delicate in its execution 
found in nature. It is from an organism 
where minuteness will not impair its 
function. Itisin the order of things, 
any sound that attracts their attention, 
the first thing they do is to nose for 
effluvia to ascertain its nature. Sound 
travels faster than odor, andit is always 
the former that usually draws their at- 
tention to the latter. 


In connection with our subject, it is 
interesting to study the habits of the 
bee robber. Its exterior is smooth and 
shining, and without a seta on its body 
it is evidently ‘‘deaf and dumb.” It 
hears nothing—no angry warning will 
keep it out of any hive, for it hears it 
not; and in the open air it is a non-com- 
batant, and only draws its sword when 
you squeeze it with more than gentle- 
ness. 


To be very minute about this matter, 
the vibration of the setzw of the bee, or 
any insect, and even worms having 
them, alone would not excite the nerv- 
ous action of hearing. They are but the 
agency to apply an electrical excitant 
(always associated with sound) for nerv- 
ous recognition. There is a law in elec- 
tricity I once advocated in the Electrical 
Review, that around all sharp points 
(even of an organic nature) exposed to 
the air, through any action whatever on 
them, will attract electricity, and serve 
as an excitant to growth, or cause sep- 
sation, as we have it in the process of 
hearing through the setz of the bee. 


These bristlesin animal life likewise 
serve to favor the sense of touch. This 
is well demonstrated in the feline kind 
that seek their prey in the dark. With 
them they are long, and but few of 
them, and are located on the face. 

Austin, Texas. 
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@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


I cannot get along very well without 
the ‘‘old reliable” AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL. When I first commenced keeping 
bees they would swarm and swarm, and 
keep on swarming, and that was about 
all I did get. I was puzzled to. know 
how others got so much honey. Finally 
I subscribed for the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, and in that I found a letter 
from a lady bee-keeper, telling how to 
prevent after-swarms. That put $100 
into my pocket the first year. 

A. M. Fisk. 

North Freedom, Wis., Dec. 23, 1892. 





Rambler, on California Bee-Keeping. 


Some parts of this State have received 
bountifu) rains, which makes the bee- 
keepers feel happy; though back near 
the mountains we have had but little 
thus far, but are at present having hope- 
ful indications. 

Iam learning something new about 
California all the time, and find it a 
wonderful State for bee-keeping, and 
many portions of it are producing honey 
by the carload, and making no noise 
about it. 

In this portion of the State, the rapid 
settlement of the valleys is driving the 
bees back into the mountains. But the 
grand old mountains are there to stay, 
and there the apiary finds a safe and 
profitable refuge. JoHun H. MARTIN. 

Redlands, Calif., Dec. 28, 1892. 


Uniting Colonies, Etc. 


After wintering my beesin the cellar 
pretty successfully, I began in the spring 
of 1892 with 100 fair Italian colonies 
of bees, but I soon saw that the condi- 
tions were very unfavorable for building 
up my bees for successful work, the 
spring months were very cold and wet. 
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Though we had an abundance of fruit 
and white clover bloom, my bees did not 
store any surplus white honey until 
after harvest, and then got but about 
1,500 pounds. The fall flow was much 
better. My entire crop for the season 
amounted to about 4,000 pounds. 


Swarming was fair for the desperately 
poor season. I increased the number to 
150 colonies, but in the fall united the 
weaker with the stronger, to the number 
of 125 colonies, and this is the way I 
did it : 

I use the Heddon eight-frame Lang- 
stroth hive. With an extension-bit and 
brace I bored a 1% inch hole in the bot- 
tom of an empty hive, then placed it on 
the colony I wished to unite the bees 
with, having first removed the surplus 
cases, and placing a queen excluder on 
the brood-chamber. I use in all my 
uniting of bees, and introducing of 
queens, whether they be virgins or fertile 
queens, green or fresh catnip leaves, 
placed over the wood in the fire-box of 
my Bingham bee-smoker. It is the best 
and most convenient means I ever used. 

DANIEL WHITMER. 
South Bend, Ind., Dec. 20, 1892. 


A Poor and a Sad Report. 


My report for the past year is the 
poorest one I ever made. In the fall of 
1889 I put into the cellar 110 colonies, 
and by the next spring I only lost one. 
In the fallof 1890I put in 120 colonies, 
and only lost 2 by the next spring, and 
the rest were all in good condition. I 
obtained 8,000 pounds of honey, and in 
the fall of 18911 put into the cellar 
130 colonies. The next spring, when I 
took them out of the cellar, some were 
dead, and the rest dwindled down to 75 
by the time they could get enough to 
liveon. They have now increased to 
95, and because I prevented swarming 
this year, I secured about 200 pounds 
ofhoney. It was a very poor season in 
my location. They gathered just about 
enough to keep the queen laying, but 
the bees are in good condition now, and 
I live in hopes of better things next year. 


The reader of this report will properly 
call it a heavy loss, and so did I until 
Aug. 27,1892. Since that date I have 
learned that heavier losses can occur 
than the foregoing; for on the above 
date I lost my only daughter—Lydia 
Koehler. She died with diphtheria, at 
the age of about 10 years. One hour 
before she left us, she prayed to God to 
leave her with her papa and mamma 
and her brothers; still the Great Shep- 








herd took her away from us to a better 
land, where the storms of this life will 
never reach her any more, and where 
all diseases are unknown—to a home in 
Heaven. What a joyful thought. ‘ 


A home in heaven! where our friends are 


e 

To er - eee gloom of the mouldering 
ead, 

We wait in hope of the promise given ; 

We will meet up there, in our home in heaven. 


Louis C. KoEHLER. 

Tisch Mills, Wis., Dec. 20, 1892. 

[Dear friend, the latterpart of your 
letter is indeed a sad report, and yet 
what great satisfaction is in the thought 
that your beloved Lydia is at home and 
at rest forever. Our prayer is that the 
Great Comforter of all the sorrowing 
and bereaved may be your constant sup- 
port in this time of your sadness and 
distress. May you all so live as te some 
day meet your little ‘‘ guardian angel” 
in that better and brighter home beyond 
earth’s cares and sorrows.—Ep. | 





Bees Did Better than Ever. 


My bees did better this year than they 
ever did in the years I have kept them. 
I had 10 colonies, spring count, and 5 
swarms during the season. They were 
late in swarming, and only one of the 
swarms stored any surplus honey. The 
average, per hive, was 25 pounds, 
spring count. My hives wereall in good 
order, and worked like a charm. 

I winter my bees on the summer 
stands. I have cases outside of the hive 
that takes 34 inches of chaff over the 
top, with some loose, porous cloth that 
will keep the dirt out. Then I put six 
inches of chaff on the top, or grass cut 
with a lawn mower. I don’t believe my 
bees had over 15 pounds of honey each 
last winter. They had never stored 
much honey, and I did not care whether 
they lived or died, but they came through 
all right, and did better than ever before. 

TELAH C. WHITING. 

Athens, N. Y., Dec. 23, 1892. 





Wintering on Honey-Dew, Etc. 


The past two seasons have been very 
discouraging for bee-keepers in this 
county. I did not get a pound of white 
honey. The crop of white clover (which 
is our only source for white honey) was 
rather short, but what there was did 
not seem to have any attraction for the 
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bees. I got several hundred pounds of 
what I supposed was honey-dew. It 
was not fit to eat, and therefore was not 
fit to sell, so I fed it back to the bees, 
and it is all they have for winter stores. 
They wintered nicely last winter on it, 
and I think they will do the same this 
winter, unless we have a much harder 
winter than last winter was. I have 
them well packed on the summer stands, 
so they can have a good cleansing flight 
any pleasant day that occurs, which I 
think is necessary with such stuff as 
they have to live on. 

All the honey we have in our market 
here is imported from other parts of the 
country, and I think none of itis pure 
honey, but is syrup made from sugar 
and mixed with glucose, and fed to the 
bees, that fix it up very nicely—so 
nicely do they do their part of the fraud 
that it takes more than an ordinary ex- 
pert to detect it by its looks. 

Middlemen may adulterate extracted 
honey, but it is not they who do the 
mischief with comb honey, but the bee- 
men themselves; and how are we going 
to help it? Ithinkit will be about as 
hard to stop it as it will be to stop men 
from sinning. But I console myself that 
as long as I am able to attend to my 
bees, I can have pure honey for myself 
and family. Wma. B. McCormick. 

Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 22, 1892. 


> =e ——— 
A Criticism Corrected. 


Mr. H. Fitz Hart, on page 733 of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 182, erroneously 
asserts that ‘‘Mr. C. J. Robinson makes 
the assertion that there is no foul brood 
virus in comb-cells.””.. What I asserted 
onthe page he refers to—506—reads 
thus: ‘*Pure honey, while in comb- 
cells, never is—never was—charged with 
foul brood virus.” 

He further says: ‘‘ As this was pro- 
mulgated eight years ago by Mr. Frank 
Cheshire in an essay on foul brood read 
before the British Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. R.’s discovery is too late for 
him to claim any credit.”’ Mr. Cheshire’s 
essay read: ‘‘I have searched most 
carefully (with the microscope) in honey 
in contiguity with cells holding dead 
larve; have examined samples from 


yet in no instance have I found a living 
bacillus ;” thus confirming my allegation 
that foul brood virus does not exist in 
honey—the point I made, and gave the 
cause why the virus does not exist 
therein. I have not laid—directly or 
otherwise—any ‘‘claim” of priority of 





discovery concerning foul brood virus in 
honey, but I here make the assertion 
that I am the first who recorded that all 
honey is charged with formic acid, which 
destroys the vitality of foul brood bacil- 
lus and spores that become immersed 
therein. This was the theme of my 
article which Mr. Fitz Hart criticised. 

I may be allowed, in connection with 
Mr. Fitz Hart’s allusion to Mr. Cheshire’s 
writings, that years ago, prior to his 
having ‘* promulgated” anything con- 
cerning foul brood, I wrote an ‘‘ essay 
on foul brood,” which was read before 
the Bee-Keepers’ Association, and pub- 
lished in two or more bee-periodicals, 
wherein I set forth that foul brood is a 
germ disease, and which claim was dis- 
puted by the solons. Later, Mr. C. 
claimed to have discovered bacillus in 
foul brood, and he assumed to coin a 
name for them, and later still he claims 
to have discovered a different nation of 
foul brood germs—smaller and not as 
wicked, cannibal-like as his first found 
bacillus. The facts are, germs pervaded 
all rotting brood, but only such as feed 
upon animate larve# are foul brood virus. 
A glass cannot aid the eye to distinguish 
foul brood virus from other germs. 

Richford, N. Y. C. J. RoBINSON. 





My Experience with Bees. 


My success with bees is as follows: 
Three years ago a swarm alighted on a 
tree within three rods of my house, 
which I secured on Aug. Ist. They 
stored honey enough to winter on, and 
the summer of 18901 increased them to 
2 colonies, and obtained 91 pounds of 
honey. In 18911 increased to 7 colo- 
nies. and got 65 pounds of honey; the 
past season, or 1892, I increased to 13, 
and secured 442 pounds of honey, 
mostly in one-pound sections. Bees are 
in good condition at this date, in the 
cellar. I have wintered them in perfect 
condition each winter. I will give my 
method of wintering in detail, if desired. 

AUSTIN REYNOLDS. 

Cataract, Wis., Dec. 26, 1892. 


{If not too long a description, we 
should be pleased to publish your method 
of wintering bees.—Eb. | 





Bee-Stings and Rheumatism, Etc. 


About three weeks ago I had rheuma- 
tism in one knee so that I could scarcely 
walk. I caught a bee and made it sting 
me on the knee. I felt better ina few 
hours. The pain all left me long ago. I 
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have had as many as 40 stings in one 
day, and would not fee) any worse; if 
any difference, I would feel better ina 
few minutes. I have handled bees for 
seven years, and have met with but two 
cross colonies that I would call OSS ; 
they reminded me of yellow jacket##?more 
than anything else. 

I attend to my neighbors’ bees, who 
have them in soap and cracker boxes. 
Some of them have a few dovetailed or 
Simplicity hives. I notice that the bees 
in soap and cracker boxes winter just 
as well as those in good hives. They let 
them stay outin the orchard all winter. 
One man wintered a colony in a potato 
basket last winter; I transferred it to a 
good hive, but it had Wintered in fine 
condition. I leave my bees on the sum- 
mer stands all winter, as I think that 
they do as well there as in the cellar. 

C. C. ZINN. 

New Windsor, Colo., Dec. 27, 1892. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





ial Time and place of meeting. 
Jan. 13, 14.—S.W. Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Edwin Pike, Pres., Boscobel, Wis. 


Jan. 12-14.—Minnesota, at Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. K. Cooper, Sec., Winona, Minn. 


Jan. 16, 17.—Colorado, at Denver, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


Jan. 18, 19.—Indiana, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
G. P. Wilson, Sec., Tolgate, Ind. 


Feb. 7, 8.—California, at Los Angeles. 
John H. Martin, Sec., Redlands, Calif. 


Mey 4.—Allegany Co., at Belmont, N. Y. 

. C. Farnum, Pres., Transit Bridge, N. Y. 
(3 In order to have this table complete, 

Secretaries are requested to forward full 

particulars of the time and the place of 

each future meeting.—Tue EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller.... Marengo, Ills. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D. C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 





Hational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEOC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





There is Not One Person 
but what can secure at least two new 
subscribers to the BEE JoURNAL, and get 
the splendid Premium offered on page 
37. Try it. 
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BEE. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


At One Dollar a Year, 
199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 


A Sample Copy of the Bez JourNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or Chicago. If none of these can be had, 
Register your Letter, otizing Stamps both for 
yee and registry, and take a receipt for it. 

oney sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 centgeach, to get them cashed. 


Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, Ill.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 

Postage Stampsofany denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 

Subscription Oredits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of at paper he subscription is paid to the 

END OF THE MONTH indicated. 


Jo not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
for preserving each weekly Number, as fast as 
received. They will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
each, They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 

“Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 

BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 

your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 





Special Notices. 


The Date on the wrapper-labe! of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JouRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. This shows 
that Mr. Porter has paid his subscrip- 
tion up to the end of December, 1898: 


Wallace Porter Dec98 
Suffield, Portage co, Ohio 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
January 7th, 1892 : 


CHICAGO, [..L.—Demand for comb honey is 
quite good, and choice lots bring 18c., others 
in proportion. Extracted, 6@9c,, according 
to what it is—sales chiefly at 8@9c. 

Beeswax—23@25c. R. A. B. 


CHICAGO, ILus.—Honey of all kinds is plen- 
tiful excepting choice white comb. There is 
no activity, owing to the closing of the year. 
A good business is expected after New Years. 
Comb—white, 16@17c.; dark, 14c. Extrac- 
ted—white, 9c.; dark, 7@8c.; Southern, 75@ 
80c. per gal. J.A. L. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
very light, demand good. We quote: No, 1 
white 1-lbs. 16@17c.; No. 2, 14@15c.; No.1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No.2 amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7%c.; amber, 5@6. 

Beeswax—20@23c. C.-M. C. C. 


CINCINNATI, On10.—Demand is good for 
honey, with scant supply of all kinds. Extrac- 
ted brings 6@8c., and comb sells at 14@l6c. 
for best white. Although honey is scarce, 
there is no demand for dark comb. 

Beeswax—Demand good,at 20@25c. for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M. &8. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Ca.tiv.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7 \%c., and demand heavier than 
supply. Choice comb ig not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to quality, l-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. 8., L. & 8. 


BOSTON, Mass.—Comb honey is selling 
slow, ey A much slower than we like to have 
it, and it is our experience that when we start 
honey in ata high price, it sells hard right 
through the season. We quote our market 
nominally at 17@18c. for best white honey, 
1-lb. combs, Extracted, 8@9c. 

Beeswax—None on hand., B. & R. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, supply 
very light. White 1-lbs.,16c. Exbracted, 6@ 
7c. No beeswax on the market. H.& B 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1nn.—The market is good. 
We quote: Fancy white clover 1-lbs. seli fast 
at 18c.; 2-lbs.16@17c. Buckwheat, comb, 13 
@l4c. Extracted,in barrels, 7@8c.; in 5 or 
10 Ib. kegs., 9@10c. J.A.8. & C, 


NEW YORK. N. Y.—Our market is quiet. 
Arrivals are freely, and the demand limited. 
We quote : Fancy white, 1-lbs., 15@16c.; 2- 
lbs.,12@13c. Fair white, 1-lbs., 12@13c. ; 2- 
lbs., lle. There are large stocks of buck- 
wheat honey on our market, and we know of 
two lots of tancy 1-lbs. that sold at 8 and 9c. 
per lb., respectvely. We quote 1-lbs., glassed 
or in paper-boxes, 10c.; unglassed, 9c. Ex- 
tracted is in good demand at 8@8\c. for bass- 
wood and white clover; 6@6%c. for buck- 
wheat ; 70@75c. per gallon for Southern. 

Beeswax-—-Dull at 25@27c. H. B. & 8. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Honey market some qui- 
eter and prices some easier. White clover, 
15@17c.: mixed, 14@1l5c.; dark, 10@1llc. Ex- 
tracted, white, 8@8%c.;: mixed, 7@7%c.; dark 
7c. Stocks light of both comb and extracted. 

Beeswax, 27@28c. H. R. W. 





‘*Bees and Honey ”’—see page 37. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
RNETT, 161 South Water Street. 
mon, 44 & 46 South Water Street 
New York, N. WY. 
F. I. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm St. 


R, A. 
J. A. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHea & Co., 14 &€ 16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 521 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. W. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway 


Hamilton, Llls. 
CHAS. DaDANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. MutH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 








Convention Notices. 


INDIANA.—The Indiana State Bee-Kee 
ers’ Association meet at Indianapolis, Ind., 
on Jan. 18 and 19, 1893. G. P. WILson, Sec. 

Tolgate, Ind. 


COLORADO.—The Colo. State Bee-Keepers 
Association will hold their annual meeting in 
Denver, on Jan. 16 and 17, 1893. Election of 
officers and other important business will 
come before the meeting. 

Littleton, Colo. 


CALIFORNTA.—The 2nd annual meeting of 
the California State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Chamber of Commerce in 
Los Angeles, Calif.. on Feb. 7th and 8th, 1892. 
Programmes will soon be issued, for which 
address, JOHN H. MARTIN, Sec. 

Redlands, Calif. 


NEW YORK.—The next meeting of the 
Allegany County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Belmont, N. Y.,on May 4th, 
1893, in the HoteliBelmont. All bee-keepers 
are invited to attend and make it what it 
should be—ana interestin mos: 

H. C. Farnum, Pres., Transit Bridge, N. Y. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting as Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., 
on Jan. 13 and 14, 1893. All members of the 
Association are requested to be present as the 
following officers are to be elected; President, 
Vice-President, Secretary. Assistant Sec., and 
Treasurer. Blank Reports will be sent each 
member, for the year 1892, with instructions. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers, and especially to those that would 
like to join with us. Each member will be no- 
tified at least one month before the meeting. 

Boscobel, Wis. EDWIN PIKE, Pres. 


H. KNIGHT, Sec. 












Great Premium on page 37! 


